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Book Review Number 


Prologue to War. By Elizabeth Wiskemann. 

Oxford University Press, 1940. $3.00. 

In this volume Miss Wiskemann,* an English authority 
on Central and Southeastern Europe, describes the Nazi 
“war of nerves” up to the outbreak of the war against 
Poland in August, 1939. About half the book is devoted 
to Southeastern Europe, the other half to the smaller 
countries in Eastern and Western Europe. She believes 
that the aim of National Socialism is “precisely . . . world 
domination.” This was to be carried on “through unde- 
clared war until no more can be gained without continuing 
the policy in the form of open war, and the over-stimula- 
tion of Germans outside Germany has been one of the 
most successful methods hitherto employed.” In the West 
emphasis on the minority question was “a splendid way 
of arousing sympathy on behalf of the sufferings of 
Germans, and of identifying German ambition with the 
Wilsonian notion of self-determination.” But today there 
is “no comparison” between the “pre-Munich lives of the 
Sudeten Germans” and the “ruthless oppression of the 
Czechs” both in the Sudeten German districts and in 
Bohemia and Moravia. The “reorganization” of the 
South Tyrol along the same lines “destroys the whole 
case for self-determination and minority rights as it was 
formulated by the Nazis until. 1939.” 

“Few governments,” the author comments, “have been 
altogether innocent of hypocrisy and brutality, but the 
present rulers of Germany have made a science of un- 
scrupulousness.” Social disruption has been fostered by 
urging socialism’ on the poor and at the same time 
insisting to property owners that the Nazis “alone could 
provide them with protection.”” Another method has been 
to announce “Germany’s real aims—to see how they are 
received” ; while other agencies condemn these as fantasy. 
Among both Pan-Germans and Nazis “economic plans 
have always contradicted the talk about independent racial 
states.” The ruling consideration is always “the advan- 
tage of the German people.” Yet the “altruistic benevo- 
lence of Germany’s economic plans” has been “eloquently 
expounded to the small powers.” The reaction to this 
pressure has depended on the social structure of the 
different countries. “The peasant countries of the East 
have found the markets supplied by Germany irresistible. 
.. . Though they resent German Herrenvolk theories, 
they are sufficiently oriental to feel a certain fatalism 


New York, 


* Author of Czechs and Germans and magazine articles. See 
InrorMation Service of October 8, 1938, and March 4, 1939, for 
digests of her publications. 


towards them. The industrial countries of the West are 
primarily susceptible to the news that Germany has abol- 
ished unemployment.” 

Anti-Semitism is, according to Miss Wiskemann, “an 
invaluable weapon in the undeclared war, quite apart from 
the proceeds of the plunder involved.” In some East 
European countries it has been popular, though driving 
out the Jews has actually been “a serious blow” to their 
industries. In the West the refugees have aggravated the 
unemployment problem. In the Southeastern countries 
men with liberal beliefs “are bound to think in terms of 
a possible German invasion and annexation, involving 
death, exile, or the concentration camp in retrospective 
punishment for their anti-Nazi views. To live in this state 
of anxiety is far more demoralizing than those who have 
not experienced it are usually able to realize.” In the 
West the Nazis can exploit individual liberties “in order 
to try to destroy the very systems which exist to preserve 
civic rights.” The desire for peace has been exploited “by 
denouncing all ideas of international cooperation as 
chestnut tactics on the part of Great Britain and France.” 

An invaluable book for a better understanding of the 


present situation in Europe. I. M. C. 
What Germany Forgot. By James T. Shotwell: New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1940. $1.50. 


In the postwar years Germany forgot: the war and 
concentrated on the Versailles Treaty as the cause of all 
her troubles, says Dr. Shotwell, director of the Division 
of Economics and History of: the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. The result of this “turning away 
from the cost of the war to the cost of the peace” was 
“one of the chief causes of Germany’s undoing” since “it 
justified militarism and . . . later vilified the processes of 
democracy.” Yet, he insists, the real cause of her diffi-. 
culties, as of the world-wide depression since 1929, was: 
the World War itself and not the terms of the Treaty. 
“Modern war,” he believes, “extends as far in time as it 
does in space. .. . Warring nations mortgage their future 
during the period of fighting, and if the fighting continues 
the mortgage must be rewritten time and again, until. 
every last item of possible recovery is thrown into the 
crucible. This was what happened in the four years of 
the World War.” The First World War was “an orgy of 
waste.” Yet it is not so mucha question of the direct 
money costs of the war as of the economic after effects 
which “continue under their various disguises in private 
business based on credit.” The funds lent abroad... . by 
the United States: after the war “drained the savings of. 
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more than one generation in the fallacious hope of finding 
profit in it for the future.” LM.C. 


Non-Violence in an Aggressive World. By A. J. Muste. New 

York, Harper and Brothers, 1940. $2.00. 

The particular significance and value of this book is 
that in it a recognized exponent and interpreter of 
Christian pacifism attempts not only to defend it on 
spiritual and ethical grounds, but to establish the practi- 
cability of pacifism as a method of overcoming violence 
“in an aggressive world” and of revolutionizing the social 
order. It has been pointed out repeatedly that Christian 
pacifism, as an absolutist philosophy, is under no necessary 
constraint to establish its practicability since it is of the 
essence of absolutism that responsibility for ultimate 
outcomes rests not with persons but with God—or, one 
may say, with the universe. Mr. Muste is not content with 
this position, although it is apparent that he would be a 
pacifist if such a course could lead only to prison or to 
death. With him resort to violence is of the same essen- 
tially unholy quality no matter what nation employs it 
nor for what purpose. It is “doing evil that good may 
come.” 

But Mr. Muste believes that war-resistance is not only 
an ethical act but a social and political strategy. To be 
sure, the book was written before the latest horrors had 
overwhelmed western Europe, and perhaps the invasion 
of Norway and the Low Countries would induce the author 
to revise the statement, “I find no good reason for sup- 
posing that any army could be gotten to invade a people 
which flatly renounced war.” One thinks at once, of 
course, of Denmark. Also, of Norway, where anticipated 
non-resistance—negotiated, it now appears, through elab- 
orate intrigue—was actually a part of the Nazi strategy. 
The author’s thesis at this point seems to depend on his 
proposition that to classify nations as “peace-loving” and 

“persistently aggressive” is “superficial and misleading.” 

However, it must be noted that Mr. Muste is mainly 
concerned not with the immunity to be gained by ground- 
ing arms, but with the efficacy of a positive revolutionary 
strategy based on pacifism. He expounds with great skill 
and wide knowledge the intrinsic weakness and failure 
of revolutionary ventures based on force. In contrast to 
the demonstrated failure of efforts to reconstruct society 
by means of military dictatorship—into which all use of 
violence tends to degenerate—he sets forth the possibility 
of a contrary strategy directed to the same ethical ends. 
This, of course, presupposes that the people of a nation 
adopting such a course are effectively committed to the 
creation of a new social order—that the soul of the nation 
has been converted to revolutionary pacifism. Without 
the destruction of war itself Mr. Muste sees no hope of 
the reconstruction of society. It is fundamental to his 
position that resort to war, however reluctant and however 
provoked, is in effect resort to Fascism. F. E. J. 


American Policy in the Far East: 1931-1940. By T. A. Bisson. 
New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940. $1.25. 
This little volume is “part of the documentation of an 

Inquiry organized by the Institute of Pacific Relations” 

to “relate unofficial scholarship to the problems arising 

from the present situation in the Far East.” The author, 
who is on the research staff of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, outlines briefly the American Far Eastern policy 
from 1895 to 1931, during the Manchurian crisis from 

1931-1933, and during the period of Japanese economic and 

political penetration from 1933-1937. About half the 

volume is devoted to a discussion of American policy since 
the outbreak of the war in China in 1937. Since then the 


American market has been “the single most important 
adjunct of Japan’s war machine, enabling the destructive 
military operations in China to be continued on an in- 
creasingly extensive scale. . . .” 

The more important documents in regard to American 
policy in the Far East since 1937 are reprinted. I. M. C. 


Europe in Retreat. 2nd ed. rev. By Vera Micheles Dean, 

New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1939. $2.50. 

This book, written just before the outbreak of war, is 
a very valuable summary of events leading up to it. The 
author, research director of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, considers first Hitler’s main ideas in regard to 
German foreign policy as presented in Mein Kampf and 
then traces the major events in international affairs from 
1923, when Hitler’s first Putsch failed, to Munich, 1938. 
Chief attention is paid to the last few years from the 
Italo-Ethiopian War to the dismemberment of Czecho- 
slovakia. Many readers will be particularly interested in 
the comparison between the situation in 1914 and that in 
September, 1938. War was prevented in 1938 not by 
“pacifist conviction” but by “lack of desire to fight.” 

I. M. C. 
The Economic Bases of Peace. By Ernest Minor Patterson, 

New York — Book Company, (Whittlesey 

House), 1939, $2 $2.5 

While this st was written before the outbreak of 
the war, its discussion of the economic aspects of inter- 
national affairs is still pertinent. Dr. Patterson, who is 
professor of economics at the University of Pennsylvania, 
discusses here “the bases of peace”—both military and 
economic. There are, he says, “three considerations to be 
kept in mind: the economic interdependence of the world, 
the strains due to this dependence and to our form of 
economic organization, and the necessity for each gov- 
ernment to supervise and unify the economic life within 
its own jurisdiction.” 

After discussing the reasons for “increasing strain,” and 
the problems which must be faced—‘both immediate” and 
“long range”—he raises the question, “What do we want ?” 
He believes that the world as a whole wants peace, greater 
productivity, economic stability, security, and a more 
equitable distribution of income. Among the methods 
that have been used in the past to achieve these ends are 
economic nationalism, autarchy, internationalism, intrana- 
tionalism (in which the interdependence of nations is 
accepted but each nation “operates somewhat independ- 
ently”), regionalism, and a world economy. The last 
Dr. Patterson defines as “one in which little or no atten- 
tion would be given to the nationality of the groups or 
companies concerned.” Such an economy is “not in sight” 
as yet but there are a few signs of its development, as 
in the use of the pound sterling or the dollar as world 
currencies, the Bank for International Settlements and in 
some of the largest corporations in which “many of their 
activities throughout the world are so consolidated” that 
their national character is “definitely overshadowed by 
their world features.” For the time being, however, 

“new political alignments are in the making and until 
they are developed national economic self sufficiency will 
be in the ascendant with a continuing drive.” “Political 
turmoil,” he believes, “cannot be lessened” until the more 
pressing economic problems are “at least partially ad- 
justed.” I. M. C. 


Dare You Face Facts? By Muriel Lester. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1940. $1.25. 
In this little volume Muriel Lester, widely known as 
one of the leaders of the British pacifist movement, pre- 
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sents the need for persons who can “conserve the best 
values of civilization, who can hand them on to others who 
have become savages, who can spread again the sense of 
confidence between man and man, who can bring co- 
operation into being once more.” The training for this 
is to be found in prayer (both private and public devo- 
tions), through fellowship with the poor, through learning 
to forgive and to accept forgiveness. The only way the 
dictators can be defeated is by the confidence that comes 
from “a first-hand, overwhelming experience of the reality 
of God.” The really essential thing in Christian pacifism 
is “the passionate desire to re-order the common life by 
basing it on what Jesus Christ taught us about God, in 
short, to set up the Kingdom of God here on earth.” 

A book for thoughtful Christians whether or not they 
accept Miss Lester’s uncompromising stand on 

Le. G 
For the Healing of the Nations. By Henry P. Van Dusen. 

New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940. $1.00. 

In this little book, Dr. Van Dusen, of Union Theological 
Seminary, describes the work of Christian missions as 
he saw it in an eight months’ trip around the world in 
1938 and early 1939. He visited missions among the 
primitive peoples of the Netherlands East Indies, in Japan, 
China, and India. Before this journey he had only a 
“qualified enthusiasm” for missions, fearing that “large 
segments and areas of missionary endeavor were weak 
and of doubtful worth. He came back convinced that 
“there is no other agency [than the Christian movement] 
reaching out toward every corner of the earth, toward 
every people and every aspect of human life—for health 
and enlightenment, for reconciliation and redemption. 
There is no other institution or movement which still 
holds together the shattered fragments of humanity, as 
an earnest to all men of what God intended the life of 
mankind to be and what some day the family of nations 
may become.” One impression of the Christian move- 
ment, he says, “overarches and overshadows all others. 
That movement in its every aspect has one center, and one 
center only—Jesus Christ.” I. M. C. 


Sufferance Is the Badge: The Jew in the Contemporary 
World. By Abraham Leon Sachar. New York, Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1939. $3.50. 

A Jewish historian, national director, B’Nai B’rith 
Hillel Foundation in American universities, here describes 
the status of the Jews in the different countries of the 
world. It is painful reading, especially because some of 
the remaining countries where anti-Semitism was not rife 
are now held by Germany. But Christians as well as Jews 
need to know the story. Dr. Sachar counsels against de- 
spair, disillusionment, and hysteria. “Seven years of 
Hitler, seventeen years of Mussolini, are not the last 
word. Europeanization has not failed and the hope of 
making reason and justice and honor count in the world 
is not bankrupt, despite the many setbacks. . . . But 
Cardinal Faulhaber has not been silenced, and perhaps 
tomorrow belongs to him.” His “credo for survival” is 
that the Jew “who is tied to his people by more than the 
accident of birth . . . must be pledged to the democratic 
way and be prepared to make every practical sacrifice to 
strengthen and sustain it; he must militantly fight back 
against the enemies who use the existence of minority 
groups as a springboard for their unscrupulous ambitions ; 
he must steep himself in his tradition so that he may 
understand its survival value.” But this resolution must 
be “rooted in . . . faith that mankind had the capacity 
to conquer the forces of darkness.” I. M. C. 
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Keep America Out of War. By Norman Thomas and Bertram 
$1 — New York, Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1939. 


The Deadly Parallel. By C. Hartley Grattan. New York, 
Stackpole Sons, 1939. $2.00. 


The Way Out of War. By César Saerchinger. New York, 

Macmillan Company, 1940. 60 cents. 

These three volumes make strong pleas for American 
isolation from the European war—a thesis more popular 
when they appeared than it is today. The first is much 
the best of the three. The well-known Socialist leader 
and a distinguished writer urge that the duty of the 
United States is to “set an example for peace,” to over- 
come “racial and national intolerance,” “the inertia which 
permits a few men . . . to think and act for the rest of 
us ...,” and to “maintain and increase our social en- 
lightenment” and “our civil liberties.” “Ours,” they say, 
“is the task of keeping the torch of civilization alight. . . .” 

The Deadly Parallel is a pamphleteering tract in favor 
of American neutrality. The author draws the parallel 
between the entrance of the United States into the World 
War and the present one. Allied propaganda in the 
World War is analyzed at some length, with a list of 
propaganda techniques. Mr. Grattan uses most of them 
in this volume. His favorites seem to be “name calling” 
and “glittering generalities.” Toward the end he com- 
ments, “I have had to deal extensively and rather harshly 
with the British. The strategy of the neutrality question 
required that I do so.” The propaganda of neutrality 
would have been a more accurate statement. 

In The Way Out of War César Saerchinger, journalist 
and radio commentator, presents the case for neutrality 
in popular fashion. (This is one of the Peoples Library 
series.) The general thesis is the same as in the other two 
volumes, though his emphasis is on the historical back- 
ground of the present war. His solution for the present 
struggle is a European federation of states. The treat- 
ment of so big a subject in a small volume very simply 
written is necessarily sketchy. The careful reader may 
feel that the material presented is selected at times without 
adequate consideration of the other side of the picture. 

LEC 


Colonial Questions and Peace. New York, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1939. $2.00. 

This careful study of colonial problems issued by the 
International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation considers 
the colonial problem in international relations, the German 
and Italian claims, the balance of advantage and disadvan- 
tage of colonies to the “have” and “have not” powers, 
possible solutions as between sovereign powers, and inter- 
nal conflicts within the colonies themselves and their 
solution. The data, assembled under the direction of 
Emanuel Moresco, formerly Vice-President of the Council 
of Netherlands India, will be of great value. Even though 
the present war results in a radical change in the balance 
of power many of these matters must still be faced, though 
by a very different group. One comment is worth noting: 
“under present political conditions agitation for inde- 
pendence is less active than it was in the more advanced 
countries.” 


An extended bibliography is appended. I. M. C. 


Democracy Must Think. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1939. $1.00. 
This little volume is the report of an informal round- 
table discussion under the auspices of the National Muni- 
cipal League on “the citizen’s relation to public opinion 
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and government.” The seven participants were leaders 
in ditferent types of activity concerned with the formation 
of public opinion or discovering what it actually is. 
Each one presented the problem from the viewpoint of 
his particular field of work, with a general discussion at 
the end. As President Dykstra of the University of 
Wisconsin said in the comments which closed the discus- 
sion: “If we really believe in the democratic way we 
face the problem not only of achieving it but of main- 
taining it... . Perhaps the world situation warns us that 
we must develop . . a conscious educational program 
which will give democracy a chance for survival... .” 
Handbook on International Relations. New York, League of 

Nations Association, 1939. $5.00. 

The League of Nations Association issues a loose-leaf 
mimeographed Handbook to which new material is added 
as occasion warrants. The topics covered are “World 
Community,” “Treaties,” “War,” “Armaments,” ‘“Se- 
curity,” “Neutrality,” “Trade,” “Raw Materials,” “Far 
East,” “Pan America,” “United States,” “United States 
Military,” “Peace Movement.” Important documents 
are reprinted, statistics are given; some material is sum- 
marized, 1.M.C. 


Adventures in Giving. By William H. Matthews. New York, 

Dodd, Mead & Company, 1939. $2.50. 

Mr. Matthews tells in his autobiography that he left the 
ministry of a church in New York because he did not like 
to preach and he did not find the churches concerned about 
poverty. In the Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor he became one of the most human and cour- 
ageous of social workers. He pioneered in “work relief.” 
He once made a speech in one of the early unemployment 
relief drives by simply telling the stories of a group of men 
who had loaned him their pawn tickets that morning. He 
says he drew a good many scowls from the audience, but 
also praise from one of the wealthy men present. One 
gets the impression that Mr. Matthews’ effectiveness may 
be due largely to the fact that his interest in restoring self 
respect to the unfortunate has been accompanied by an 
uncompromising copcern for social reconstruction. Then 
again it may be due to the fact that although he left the 
ministry of the church, he continued to work among people 
much as did a Carpenter in Galilee. 3. x. 


Vocations and Professions. Edited by Philip Henry Lotz. 

New York, Association Press, 1940. $1.25. 

This is Volume I of a projected series on “Creative 
Personalities.” William Lyon Phelps recently remarked 
that biography was becoming so popular in the United 
States that he believed it might soon challenge the long 
sway of the novel in public demand. Dr. Lotz writes that 
“biography is perhaps the most interesting and fascinating 
reading for a majority of people.” In this book are thir- 
teen short biographies by 12 authors: Luther Burbank 
by Henry H. Meyer; The Mayo Brothers by Lucile Des- 
jardins; Julius Rosenwald by Philip L. Seman; Jacob 
Riis by Charles J. Lotz; Eugene V. Debs by Henry H. 
Meyer; John Sebastian Bach by Samuel P. Franklin; 
John Dewey by Elmer A. Leslie; David Livingstone by 
Norman E. Richardson; Charles A. Lindbergh by James 
V. Thompson; Thomas A. Edison by Marshall C. Har- 
rington; Robert A. Millikan by Edward R. Bartlett; E. 
Stanley Jones by Jane Allen Saxton; Harry Emerson 
Fosdick by Percy R. Hayward. Each chapter closes with 
questions for discussion and a brief bibliography. 

B. Y: L. 


Psychology and Pastoral Work. By Eric S. Waterhouse. 

Nashville, Cokesbury Press, 1940. $2.50. 

This is a useful volume, designed to pick up the more 
or less commonly accepted fundamentals of modern psy- 
chology and apply them to a wide range of the tasks which 
a pastor confronts. The accepted fundamentals are ideologi- 
cally simple, emotionally profound, e.g., self-knowledge, 
better understanding of others, recognition of unconscious 
factors, new insight into moral problems. Such principles 
are held in mind while the author discusses counseling 
with individuals, preaching, worship, religious education 
and other aspects of the minister’s work. 


The book contains an abundance of what has too long 
been incorrectly labeled as “common sense.” Whether 
it be insight or experience, the author recognizes the great 
importance of such principles as “never to take the 
patient’s own diagnosis, unless we see independent evi- 
dence of its truth.” Good sense may suggest the truth 
of the principle, but vastly more is required to make it 
work. 


Dr. Waterhouse is more impressionistic than systematic, 
occasionally permits idiosyncrasies to become confused 
with principles. “Every woman is a born trainer,” for 
example, which is rather a commentary on England than 
upon human nature. Perhaps there is a bit of the savage 
even in Englishmen. Original only in the saneness of its 
perspective, this book moves very much in the right 
direction. S. H. 


How Character Develops: A Psychological Interpretation. 
By Fritz Kunkel and Roy E. Dickerson. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1940. 50. 

Dr. Kunkel has two distinctions among psychological 
writers. He can write readably but profoundly for the 
intelligent layman, and he has a positive but realistic 
appreciation of religion. Originally an Adlerian, he is.a 
better thinker than his master, and has shown no signs 
of wanting to form his own “school.” This book is not 
a complete psychology, but an emphasis along certain lines 
the authors feel are important. 


They redefine the Self and the Ego arbitrarily but sugges- 
tively, and the thesis is to be found in these definitions. 
The Self is the real potentialities of a personality; the 
Ego, that pattern which people think of as their “selves” 
but which is in reality only a kind of cultural imprint 
usually having little relation to the real Self. (It corres- 
ponds, in general, to the “persona” concept.) Religion 
is both implicitly and explicitly treated in the book. The 
style is clear but sometimes tedious. 


This book offers real help to the layman, and does well 
what the “bootstrap” books, which still flood the market, 
do so poorly. S. Hi. 


New England Town Meeting. By John Gould. Brattleboro, 

Vt., Stephen Daye Press, 1940. $1.00. 

This very brief story of the New England Town 
Meeting, portrayed as “Safeguard of Democracy,” is by a 
resident of the town of Brunswick, Me. Numerous photo- 
graphs help to tell the story. We have descriptions of all 
aspects of this basic form of democratic government, 
including the time-honored institution, the town meeting 
dinner. When the American people are re-thinking de- 
mocracy, this little book becomes a timely contribution 
to current literature. The book is laudatory and makes 
no evaluation of the limitations. of localism in the present 
democratic crisis. B. Y. L. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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